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ONONDAGA TALES. 1 



O-KWEN-CHA, OR RED PAINT. 

Albert Cusick, or Sa-go-na-qua-der, began writing out this story, 
but finding it slow work he dictated the rest to me, and I took it 
down with care. He remarked the three trials in several instances, 
which are so frequent a feature of European tales. Other coinci- 
dences will be noted, as the three animals which aid in the last 
adventure, but other things are purely Indian. 

There was once, a long time ago, a little boy named O-kwen-cha, 
or Red Paint, who lived with his old grandmother in an old ka-no-sah 
hon-we? or wigwam, which had no windows, and but one doorway. 
The door was made out of the skins of wild animals, such as deer, 
bears, wolves, and foxes. The old skin door was so old that nearly 
all the fur had disappeared, and the smoke-stack was so large that a 
little way off the old wigwam seemed to have no roof. This smoke- 
stack was its window and chimney. But the old ka-no-sah hon-we 
had a roof of bark, covered with moss. The bark was so old that a 
young maple was growing on the roof, and the moss so thick that the 
bark could not be seen from the outside. The inside of the old wigwam 
had no floor, and the fireplace was in the centre, on the bare ground. 
On one side of its walls were hung dried venison and bears' meat. 
On another were war-clubs, bows and arrows, feather heads, and 
buckskin leggings, moccasins, and buckskin coats. These had not 
been used for many moons. There was also a ga-na-cho-we, or In- 
dian drum, and many other things used in hunting, dancing, and 
war were hung on these old bark walls. 

O-kwen-cha's grandmother did all the work, brought all the wood, 
and killed the game. Many a time she returned with a deer or a 
bear on her back, and sometimes brought a string of fish, so that 
they always had plenty to eat. O-kwen-cha's grandmother went away 
every day, but one thing she always told him when about to leave, 
he must not touch the Indian drum that hung upon the wall. 

O-kwen-cha, or Red Paint, was a very small boy, about knee-high, 
and his clothes were made out of the skins of different wild animals. 
The coat which he wore was a fox-skin, and his leggings the skin of 
a white weasel. His belt was a rattlesnake's skin, and his feather 

1 See Journal of American Folk-Lore, vol. i. p. 44. 

2 An Onondaga term for the original, or bark house, as distinguished from 
modern buildings. 
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head-dress was made of the feathers of a partridge. In his belt were 
stuck a war-club, a stone tomahawk, and a bone scalping-knife. On 
his back hung his arrow-pouch, full of arrows, which his uncles had 
made for him many moons ago. His bow was made from the rib of 
a Ka-ya-kzva-ha, or Mammoth Bear. All his face was painted with 
streaks of red, that could not be washed off. This was why he was 
called O-kwen-cha, or Red Paint. 

So you can imagine how O-kwen-cha looked, with his wild Indian 
dress. He was never allowed to go out of this ka-no-sah hon-we, or 
wigwam, so he amused himself, day by day, shooting at the flies and 
fleas, and sometimes at his grandmother's old moccasins. 

In this wigwam were four beds that no one had slept in for many 
moons. O-kwen-cha had his mind full of these things, and some- 
times would sit and think what the beds were for, and why he was 
so often told not to touch the Indian drum, and why he was not 
allowed to go hunting with his grandmother, and be out of doors. 
While in these deep thoughts he would get up and give a little war- 
whoop, and then say to himself that he was a young man, and as good 
a runner as any warrior ; that he could hunt, as he had killed many 
flies and bugs. This made him bold, and sometimes he would say, 
" I could kill a bear like this." Then he would take an arrow from 
his pouch and shoot at the dry bear's meat on the wall. Then he 
would pull the arrow out of the meat, and look at the point for fresh 
blood. 

One day, getting tired with his games, he thought he would amuse 
himself with something new. Thinking what it should be, he set his 
mind on the ga-na-cho-we, or Indian drum. So he got upon the bed, 
and reached the drum. As soon as he got down he said to himself, 
" This is the way I think my uncles used to do." Then he began to 
drum and to chant his war-song, " Ha-wa-sa-say ! Ha-wa-sa-say ! " 
etc. Then came his uncles from under the four beds, dancing the 
war-dance. When O-kwen-cha's uncles danced, the dancing was 
heard throughout the world. His grandmother was at the end of the 
world when he danced with his uncles, and she heard the beating of 
the drum and the dancing, as plainly as if she had been in her own 
wigwam. So she ran home at once, and whenever O-kwen-cha's 
grandmother ran, her steps were heard throughout the world. So 
the world and its people and the bad men with magic powers heard 
the beating of the ga-na-cho-we, or Indian drum, and the dancing, 
and the running of the old woman. Then the people of the world 
said, " He, Ha ! " (i. e., Ho, ho !) " So Cho-noo-kwa-a-nah (i. e., Un- 
combed Coarse Hair) is in trouble again. We will soon know which 
of the men with magic powers will try to take her life, or her chil- 
dren's life, if she has any more left." 
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While he was beating his drum, O-kwen-cha heard his grandmother 
running for her wigwam. He got right down and put the drum in 
its place ; but he was real sorry to do this, for he had lost the fun he 
had had with his uncles. When the drum was hung up they were 
no more to be seen. He looked under the four beds whence he saw 
his uncles come, but they were not to be found there. So he went 
back and put more wood on the fire, listening for his grandmother's 
footsteps. At last she came, with the sweat on her face, and all out 
of breath. " Oh, my grandchild," she said, " what have you been 
doing ? Oh, you have caused my death ! You have killed me ! 
What have you been doing ? " 

O-kwen-cha replied, " Oh, nothing ; only I have been making your 
old moccasins dance. Oh, it was real fun to see your moccasins 
dance ! " But Cho-noo-kwa-a-nah, his grandmother, said, " But whose 
foot-tracks are these on the dust ? " " Oh, those are your moccasin 
tracks," he said ; "just see what I can do." So he went to a corner 
and got his grandmother's old moccasins, putting them in a row, and 
then taking his bow and arrows. He then began to beat on the 
string of his bow, and sung his war-song, " Ha-wa-sa-say ! Ha-wa-sa- 
say ! " and the old moccasins danced till the wigwam was full of 
dust. " Oh ! " said his grandmother, " O-kwen-cha is quite a witch !" 

She went off the next day, and he had the dance of his uncles 
again. Again the world heard the drum and dancing, and the run- 
ning of Cho-noo-kwa-a-nah. When his grandmother came he re- 
peated the moccasin dance. On the third day he made his uncles 
dance again, and the world heard the drum and dancing, and the 
running of Uncombed Coarse Hair. 

This time Coarse Hair had not been very far, so she caught 
O-kwen-cha with his Indian drum still in his hands when she came 
into the wigwam. She had hardly said a word when a very tall man 
appeared. He was so tall that he could not walk into the wigwam 
where Red Paint and his grandmother lived, but when he came in 
he had to crawl on his hands and knees, and he stooped down while 
he talked. This was what he said : " Three days from to-day you 
are to appear at my place, and be ready for a grand wrestling match. 
We are to bet for our heads. If I throw you three times I will cut 
your head off ; and if you throw me three times you may cut my 
head off, and save your life." This tall man's name was Sus-ten-ha- 
nah, or " He Large Stone," for he lived on a very large, flat stone. 
He lived on human flesh, and never was beat in wrestling. He cut 
off the heads of all whom he threw, and ate their flesh. 

As soon as Sus-ten-ha-nah left Coarse Hair's house she made ready 
for her journey to the large, flat stone. It was three days' journey 
to this. As she left her wigwam she said to O-kwen-cha, " You must 
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stay here and not go out of doors, for you have plenty to eat and 
plenty of wood. Only hope that I may throw and kill Sus-ten-ha-nah 
when we wrestle." So she went away, feeling very sorry, for she 
knew that her days had now come to an end. 

She journeyed a day. In the evening she made a fire, ate her dried 
bear's meat, and stayed over night. In the morning she ate again, 
and took her journey. About noon, on the third day, Coarse Hair 
reached the place where Sus-ten-ha-nah lived. He was anxious for 
her coming, for he was now very hungry. He had eaten up all that 
came in his way, all that lived near and far, and all the game he could 
find. He was a great eater. He would eat a whole bear or deer at 
a single meal, and now he had eaten nothing for a long time. 

Coarse Hair got up on the flat stone. Hardly had she done this 
when He Large Stone seized her by the neck, and was going to 
throw her on the stone. Just then he heard some one calling to 
him, " Here, here ! that is not the way to wrestle ! Here, here ! 
give me the chance, grandmother ! " Sus-ten-ha-nah stopped to see 
where the voice came from, and said, " Ho, ho ! plenty of game to- 
day ! " He was looking afar off, when the hallooing was repeated, 
" I say, grandmother, give me the chance ! " Coarse Hair was also 
looking around to see whence the voice came, when O-kwen-cha 
appeared, coming through the stone, and saying, " Give me the 
chance ! give me the chance to wrestle ! " 

Red Paint, small as he was, was now very powerful in magic. 
" Ho, ho ! " said He Large Stone, " so you want to wrestle with me, 
do you ? What do you amount to ? " said he, at the same time 
catching Red Paint by the legs. He tore his body in two pieces, 
and threw them aside. Then he went at Coarse Hair again, but up 
came O-kwen-cha once more, crying, " Give me the chance, grand- 
mother ! " So she let him try again. 

He threw He Large Stone three times, and then Sus-ten-ha-nah 
said, " Now you can cut off my head." So he knelt down to give 
O-kwen-cha a chance to cut his head off. As soon as this was done 
the head flew high up in the air, and Red Paint and his grandmother 
wondered when it went up so high. The body remained kneeling. 
While they looked the head came down again, and stuck to the body. 
Then O-kwen-cha took his bone scalping-knife and cut off the head 
again. Then the head flew up again, for three times. The third 
time, when the head flew up, O-kwen-cha said to his grandmother, 
" Let us draw the body to one side ; " and they laid it on the flat 
stone. When the head came down it struck on the stone, and that 
flew into a thousand pieces, which were scattered all over the world. 
That is why we have stones lying about everywhere. The head also 
broke into a thousand pieces, which flew all over the earth, and the 
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brains became snails, and that is why they are found everywhere 
(Ge-sen-weh, brains, is the Onondaga name for snails also.) Thus 
O-kwen-cha killed Sus-ten-ha-nah. 

His grandmother said, " Now we have killed our enemy we will go 
home." Red Paint replied, " No ! we have lived below long enough. 
Now I have to go after my uncles." Then he told her to go home 
alone. When she had gone, he went to work and gathered all the 
bones that lay there, of those whom Sus-ten-ha-nah had killed, and 
put them all together in a row — all that he could find. Then he 
went to a big hickory tree which stood there, and called out, " Euch ! 
Euch ! " or " Take care ! take care ! This tree will fall over you ; 
you had better get out of the way." He pushed hard on the tree 
and the big tree fell, and the bones came to life, and all began to run 
away. Some had short backs, and some short legs, and some had 
big heads on little bodies, or little heads on big bodies ; while some 
had the heads of bears, and others of deer or wolves, for the right 
bones had not always come together. 

When Red Paint saw how oddly they looked he made them ex- 
change heads and bodies, and all other parts that did not match ; so 
that the men looked like men, and the bears and deer as bears and 
deer should. Then the people wanted Red Paint to stay with them, 
and be their chief ; but he said, " No. Go back to your own homes 
and your own people, your fathers and your mothers." He found 
one of his uncles in the crowd, and told him to go home to his grand- 
mother. " Tell her," said he, " I am going to find my other three 
uncles." Then all the people went to their homes, and Red Paint 
made his journey again. 

When the evening came he built a little fire, and lay down for the 
night. On the third day of his journey he heard an Indian drum 
somewhere, he could not tell where. In the evening he built a fire 
again, and heard the drum all the time. Then he went to sleep, but 
when he woke again he found himself a great way from his fire, and 
dancing. He was going towards the drum. He said, " He, he ! the 
old fellow is quite a witch ! " When he journeyed in the morning 
he went towards the drum again, and heard it all the day, but did not 
see it. He stopped again and made a fire. 

The same thing happened again, and he found himself dancing in 
the morning. The sound grew louder, and the third day he came to 
an opening, where there was a great crowd. A big man was beating 
the drum very hard, as he sat by a kettle of boiling soup. The peo- 
ple were dancing around, very hungry, and waiting for him to give 
them some soup. Every little while he grabbed one of them and 
ate him, while Red Paint stood a little way off to see what he was 
doing. 

vol. 11. — no. 7. 18 
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Then Red Paint took his war-club and ran at the man, whose name 
was Kah-nah-chu-wah-ne, or " He Big Kettle." When he ran at him 
he hit him on the forehead with his club, but he seemed not to notice 
it at all. He hit him again, and the third time Kah-nah-chu-wah-ne 
looked up, and scratched his forehead, saying, " It seems to me the 
mosquitoes bite." Red Paint called out, " They do bite, and I will 
show you some more of that." He Big Kettle tried to catch him, 
but Red Paint got hold of him, and they began fighting. In the midst 
of this O-kwen-cha took his bone scalping-knife again and cut off his 
head, throwing it into the big kettle of soup. The people were very 
glad when they saw this, and wanted Red Paint to be their chief, but 
he said he could not, for he had something else to do. Then they 
wanted something to eat, but he said, " If you eat the soup in the 
kettle you will all die." So he sent them away to their own homes, 
their fathers and mothers, their wives and their children. 

After the people had gone away, he broke in pieces the big kettle 
and the big drum. Als,o he made a big fire, and when he had cut 
Kah-nah-chu-wah-ne' s body in pieces he threw it in the fire. When 
everything was destroyed, he gathered all the bones and placed them 
in a row on the ground, near a big pine tree. He gathered all he 
could find, and arranged them as well as he could, by their appear- 
ance. Then he pushed hard against the tree, and called out, "Euch! 
Euch ! Look out ! look out ! this tree is going to fall on you ! " 
Then the bones came to life and ran out of the way. But some had 
long arms and some short ; the heads had sometimes got on the 
wrong bodies, and he had to exchange different parts, until all ap- 
peared as men, deer, and bears should. He found one of his uncles 
there and said, " You must go home to my grandmother, and tell her 
I am going to find my other two uncles." So he sent them all to 
their homes, and went on alone, going west all the time. 

When he had travelled three days he heard the barking of a dog, 
as though it were a great way off. He went in that direction all day, 
without seeming to come near him. He built a fire and camped that 
night, but when he had travelled all the next day he had not seen the 
dog. On the third day he met a tall man, whose flesh was eaten on 
the legs from his feet to his thighs. When O-kwen-cha first saw the 
man he stopped and looked, and he was a great way off. Then he 
saw the dog running after the man and biting great pieces of flesh 
from his legs. The man cried out as if in great pain, every time the 
dog bit him. 

Then Red Paint said, "I wish my dogs were here to fight this dog." 
So he whistled for his dogs to come. His dogs were Ok-wa-e, or 
Bear, and Ku-hah-sen-tea-tah, or Lion. These were his dogs, as he 
called them. He set them on the big dog which bit the man. Lion 
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and Bear pitched on the dog, killed him, and tore him in pieces. 
Then Red Paint said to his dogs, " Go back to your places till I call 
you again." 

He then put spittle on the tall man's legs, and the flesh healed up, 
until all was right again. Then he saw that he had found his third 
uncle. He told him to go back to his grandmother, for there would 
be no dangers on the way. All dangers were now over. He said, 
too, " I am going to find my other uncle. Tell my grandmother I 
will soon be back." 

Red Paint then went on. He had journeyed three days when he 
came to a settlement, and went at once to find one of the people who 
was very poor. On one side of the reservation x he found a little boy 
at play, and made friends with him. They became great friends in 
a little while, and the little boy asked him to go to his home and stay 
with him. He lived with him quite a time, and they often went out 
hunting with their bows and arrows. The little boy had a small bow, 
but O-kwen-cha's was of the rib of the Mammoth Bear. He was a 
good hunter and killed much game. 

At last these boys became such good hunters that they came back 
with partridges or wild turkeys almost every day. Sometimes they 
had a deer or bigger game. The little boy's mother liked Red Paint 
very much, because he was such a good hunter, and would have been 
very sorry to part with him if he had wished to go home. 

One day the little boy, Red Paint's friend, said to him that there 
was to be a great feast at the long house (council-house) that night. 
There would be dancing and many things to amuse the people. 
There would be big kettles of soup for the feast, and they would 
make wampum, too. O-kwen-cha said, " How is this, that the people 
are going to make wampum ? " His friend answered, " They are 
going to hang up a human being's skin on a long pole. This skin 
the people have had for a great many moons back. When they 
want to make wampum they take the soup and pour it in the mouth 
of the skin, and as it passes through it turns into wampum and falls 
down." 

Now this skin was the very one that O-kwen-cha was after. 

He asked his little friend to go with him that night when they held 
their grand feast, and he replied, " I '11 ask my mother and see what 
she says about it." But his mother said, " No ; you two had better 
stay at home. The people will run around so that I am afraid they 
will run over you." But on the night when the dance was to be, 
O-kwen-cha had already made up his mind what to do. 

Quite late in the evening, when the whole nation was gathered at 
the long house, he went over, and there he saw a great crowd of 
1 The Onondagas habitually use this word. 
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people. Then he said, " I wish Tah-hun-tike-skwa, the bat, would 
come here. Then I wish that Che-ten-ha, the mouse, would be here. 
And I wish that Tah-hoon-to-whe, the night-hawk, would be here, 
too." So these little creatures came, and he told them what to do. 
He said to Tah-hun-tike-skwa, the bat, " You may amuse the people 
in the long house by flying around, so that they will chase you." He 
told Che-ten-ha, the mouse, to climb up on the pole and gnaw off the 
cords which held up his uncle's skin. He told Tah-hoon-to-whe, the 
night-hawk, to fly to and fro between him and the mouse, to tell him 
how the mouse got along. 

So the bat went into the council-house, and the people had great 
sport running around and trying to catch him. After a while Tah- 
hoon-to-whe came to O-kwen-cha, and said, " The cords are almost 
broken now." The night-hawk also went into the long house, and 
told the bat that the work was about done. Then the night-hawk 
and bat flew off and left the people, who were almost out of breath. 
The sweat poured from their brows, so lively a time had they had in 
chasing the bat. When they had cooled off, a leading man made a 
speech about the ceremony now to take place, but while he was 
speaking, O-kwen-cha went and took the skin of his uncle away. 
When he did this he stopped and thought, " I wish all the people 
would go to sleep in the long house." 

He went back to the council-house and found them all asleep. 
Then he said, " I '11 pay you for taking my uncle's skin." So he 
went in and cut off the leading man's head, taking it with him, and 
hiding his uncle's skin. He had gone but a little way when the 
people woke up again, and found the principal chief's head had been 
cut off and carried away. When they went to find the skin, that was 
gone too. Then there was a big stir, and some said they knew Red 
Paint was on the reservation and had done this, for they had seen 
him on one side of the village with the little boy. Then there was- a 
greater stir, and some cried, " Where is he ? Look for him ! Search 
for him ! Kill him ! " Then Red Paint pretended to be looking 
too, and halloed from where he was in the dark, but a little way off, 
" Here he is ! here he is ! " Then they began to chase him. He 
ran ahead of the rest, calling on them to follow. " There he is ! " 
said he, " there he is over yonder ! " But he carried the chief's head 
all the time, while pretending to be one of them. They ran a long 
way off, and some got out of breath and went back, giving up the 
chase. 

Then O-kwen-cha went back to the council-house too, reaching it 
about daybreak. " There," said he, " I have killed the man who stole 
the skin ! I have killed the man who cut off our chief's head ! " So 
they thought it was Red Paint's head, and when he threw it into the 
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crowd they kicked it around, having a game of football with it. While 
they did this he slipped off, and got his uncle's skin from the place 
where he had left it. When he had run very far off some one noticed 
the head, and said, " Why, this is our chief's head, and not O-kwen- 
cha's ! " When they lifted it, so it was. Then they said, " Red 
Paint has cheated us again ! " There was another great stir, and 
they shouted, " Chase him ! Kill him ! " They threatened to catch 
him and take his skin off, too. But Red Paint was very far off by 
this time, and when they chased him it was too late. 

When he was going towards home by himself, he found it very 
lonesome. " Why should I not have company ? " he said to himself, 
" while I have my uncle with me ? " Then he began to breathe in 
the mouth of the skin, and the last of his four uncles came to life 
again. So they journeyed homeward together, having a pleasant 
time. 

When he got to his grandmother's, she had fastened the old door 
very tight, so that no one could come in. He rapped at the door 
and begged and begged her to open it. He said, " Grandmother, I 
have got back now, with my fourth uncle ; " but all the answer was 
a cry out of the old ka-no-sah hon-we. They begged and begged again, 
for a very long time, but all the answer they got was the cry of his 
old grandmother. At last they broke the door in. 

When they got inside the wigwam, Red Paint found his grand- 
mother had become a very old woman, and was bending over a little 
fire trying to warm herself. The dust and ashes lay on her back 
about an inch thick. She always cried now when any one rapped at 
the door, because, after Red Paint was gone, the rabbits would come 
and rap at the door. Sometimes the squirrels would come, and would 
say, " Grandmother, I have got back." This they did to fool her, 
making her think it was Red Paint. When she opened the door, away 
would run a rabbit or a squirrel. This made her cry when any one 
came and rapped, for she said, "It is only a rabbit, a squirrel, or a 
coon. You are fooling me ; " for she was a very old woman. 

When he saw her so old, Red Paint said, " I will make a young 
woman out of my grandmother yet." Then he took a little stick and 
stuck it in the back of her head under the loose skin, and twisted it 
until all the wrinkles were straightened out, and her face became 
smooth again. His grandmother looked up, and there was not a 
wrinkle on her face, and she seemed a handsome young woman. 
Then she turned around and saw Red Paint standing there. She 
knew him at once, and this made her so glad that she felt young 
again all over. 

O-kwen-cha said, " Now we will fix up the old house." He went 
around and looked at it, and said, " I want it such a size," and at 
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once there was a nice new house, where the old ka-no-sah hon-we 
had been. Just then the other three uncles came along. They had 
been hunting on the way, and had not travelled fast, but they brought 
plenty of bear's meat, which they had dried on the hunting grounds. 
So O-kwen-cha restored his family, and when I came away they were 
all living happily. 

The Onondagas commonly end their stories with " when I came 
away," etc. 

A. Cusick thought this a genuine old Onondaga story. He had it 
from a great story-teller, Bill Lije, otherwise Soo-noo-weh, " a valuable 
house," who died some years ago. 

W. M. Beauchamp. 



